THE MATERIALIST  CONCEPTION   OF  HISTORY
But, leaving this philosophical discussion and using
everyday language, we shall, from a purely human stand-
point, call it chance when a savage discovers for the first
time a sharp-edged stone that can be used as a knife, or
when a civilised man observes that steam lifts the lid
of the teapot.   Yet, even when looked at from this point
of view, it is only the experience that was due to chance,
whereas it was due to the person's particular bent or
quality of mind that the fact struck him as peculiar and
that he drew  important  conclusions   from   it.     Such
chances will occur over and over again for the simple
reason that the productive forces are always there, but
a sufficiently intelligent being had to come who became
aware of the possibility of using the force.    Millions of
boughs grew on the trees or were lying on the ground,
capable of serving as levers or palisades, there were
plenty of sharp stones that might be used as knives or
axes ;  steam lifted the teapot's lid a hundred thousand
times;   yet not until a sufficiently intelligent savage
decided to make use of the bough or the stone, and not
until a gifted man saw that the steam which lifted the
teapot's lid, might serve for much greater purposes, was
the discovery possible.
It is true that the possibilities of discovery are not
always the same; true that sometimes a productive force
is discovered, but is not put to use ; its application
to economic purposes would not be possible. When,
in the thirteenth century, Roger Bacon in his letter to
Master William of Paris " On the secrets of nature and
tiie futility of magic ", predicted steamships, railways,
aeroplanes and high explosives, men were much too back-
ward and ignorant td understand him, and they locked
him up. When, long before Roger Bacon, Heron of
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